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4 COMING EXHIBITIONS Institute), Charles C, Curran, Philip L. 
Hale, Rudolph F. Ingerle, Arvid 
N October 7 the Eighteenth Nyholm, and Edward W. Redfield, 
Annual Exhibition of Applied painters; Frederic C. Hibbard, Leonard 
Arts and the Twenty-seventh Crunelle, and Emil R. Zettler, sculptors. P 
Annual Exhibition by the Chicago Cer- On November 10, for a period of about b 
amic Art Association will open with a three weeks, wood engravings by a 
reception in the galleries. An innovation Timothy Cole will be exhibited. Other f 
in the Applied Arts exhibition will be November exhibitions are of books a 
i demonstrations by well-known craft published in Chicago to be lent by the h 
: workers during the period of exhibition. Caxton Club and exhibited in Gunsaulus A 
¥ The making of pottery, woodwork, metal Hall and paintings by George W. th 
; work, leather work, lace, and weaving Bellows. Later a special exhibition of ge 
and dyeing will be shown on Wednesday paintings and color reproductions will be gr 
and Saturday afternoons, October 8, 11, held by the Public School Art Society. 
2 15, 18, 22, 25, and 29. In December the Central States vi 
: From November 6 to December 10, Division of the Art Alliance and the A 
bi. inclusive, the Thirty-second Annual Art Institute will hold an exhibition of Pe 
& Exhibition of American Oil Paintings American-made toys in Gunsaulus Hall. rex 
2 and Sculpture will be held and during On December 16 four exhibitions will wi 
i the same period the Atlan Ceramic Art open: paintings, sketches, and drawing Ch 
* Club’s twenty-seventh annual exhibition. by Lieutenant Jean Julien Lemordant: M 
me The jury for the annual American ex- paintings by Bryson Burroughs, Oliver toc 
; hibition is composed of the following Dennett Grover, and Abel Pann. Sub as 
artists: Robert Allerton, George W. sequent exhibitions will be reported in 4 des 
Bellows, Edward B. Butler (represent- later issue of the BULLETIN. For calen- of 
mo 


ing the Art Committee of the Art dar see page 110. 
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NOTES ON PERSIAN ART 


enjoyment of exploration along a 

path as yet only partly traversed, 
a path that is destined to reveal un- 
usual beauties, an opportunity is afforded 
by the temporary loan of the Bucking- 
ham collection of Persian miniatures and 
pottery. For a more intelligent under- 
standing and a keener enjoyment of this 
art one needs to keep clearly in mind the 
general historic periods covered. For, 
after the overthrow of the Sassanids by 
the Arabs, there are four clearly defined 
epochs in the history of Persia which 
coincide with and radically influence the 
character of her art. 

From the middle of the seventh to the 
middle of the thirteenth century the Ab- 
basids were strong enough, up to the time 
of Saladin, to enforce the Sunnite decree, 
forbidding the use of the human and 
animal figure, although the Fatamids 
held but slight respect for this policy. 
Among the best work of the period are 
the early copies of the Koran, with their 
geometric decorations and Kufic calli- 
graphy and the pottery found at Raqqa. 

The fall of Bagdad at the hands of the 
Mongols in 1258 marks the death of 
Arabic art and the birth of the true 
Persian. As is to be expected, when one 
recalls that these. conquerors brought 
with them both . Chinese artists and 
Chinese works of art, there is a strong 
Mongolian influence. While ‘they are 
too far beyond the primitive to be classed 
as such, many of the miniatures and the 
designs on the pottery still retain echoes 
of that age in their broad treatment and 
monumental design. In fact the figure 


7 O one who appreciates the rare 


in many a miniature seems to have tem- 
porarily shifted his place from the center _ 
of a Rhages bowl. The Kufic calli- 
graphy, akin in its monumental character 
to the spirit of the other works of the 
age, is still found in both pottery and 
manuscripts, though the flowing quality 
of the cursive Neshki is rapidly displacing 
it. 

In the fourteenth century the Mongol 
dynasties, overwhelmed by the hordes of 
Tamerlane, gave way to the Timurids, 
whose period constitutes the Persian 
Quattrocento. These descendents of 
Tamerlane not only patronized all the 
arts and crafts, but particularly, through 
their great love of books, encouraged the 
production of many finely illuminated 
editions of the old Persian legends. 
Among the painters distinct personalities 
appear: Bihzad, the “Raphael of 
Persia,’ whose works wielded a decided 
influence for at least two centuries; 
Agha Mirak, noted particularly for the 
charm of his strong, brilliant color; 
Sultan Muhammad, pupil of both 
Bihzad and Agha Mirak. 

In 1494 the Timurids fell, and from 
the early sixteenth until the middle 
seventeenth century the Safavid dynasty 
dominated. These shahs, too, were 
great bibliophiles and patronized the arts 
liberally, but although the period, with 
Riza Abbasi as its greatest exponent, is 
popularly praised as the most glorious 
in Persian art, a thoughtful comparison 
with the earlier ages makes one feel the 
affectations, the over-elegance, and the 
lack of conviction that characterize a 
decadent period. With the passing of 
the Safavids the great age of Persian art 
was ended. 
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PAINTINGS FROM THE HENRY GOLDEN DEARTH MEMORIAL 
EXHIBITION, OCTOBER 7-26. THE ABOVE IS “THE GREEN ROBE,” 
LENT BY MITCHELL SAMUELS, ESQ ON PAGE 100 ARE (TO THE 
LEFT) “THE SAILBOAT" AND (TO THE RIGHT) ““GARDENIAS,” 
LENT BY THE BUFFALO FINE ARTS ACADEMY; BELOW, “THE 
LAST LOAD,” LENT BY THE FOLSOM GALLERIES. THESE PAINT- 
INGS REPRESENT THE ARTIST’S DEVELOPMENT FROM HIS 
EARLIEST TO HIS LATEST PERIOD. 
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To one who wishes to pursue this 
study, the galleries of the Art Institute 


are now offering an unusual opportunity” 


for work with the originals. The per- 
manent collection of Persian pottery, 
gift of Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, needs 
no description. Here one may hark back 
even to the Sassanian period and may 
also enjoy the rare color, the subtle 
curve, and the convincing quality of the 
decorative design on the bowls and jars 
of the finest periods. For the study of 
manuscripts there is a group of volumes 
lent by Ambrose Cramer, among which 
is a copy of Firdausi’s Shah-Namah, a 
tenth century epic poem of kings and 
heroes which was always a favorite 
theme for illumination. For the study 
of miniatures the Buckingham loan col- 
lection, containing examples of several 
periods, illustrates different phases of the 
art—spacing, calligraphy, design, color, 
and the lively narrative element. 

To interpret and supplement these 
originals, there are on the shelves of the 
Ryerson Library, authoritative books, 
only a few of which can here be named. 
Among the volumes on pottery may be 
mentioned the catalogue of the Godman 
collection edited by Henry Wallis, which 
is valuable for its splendid reproductions, 
many of them in color. For the study 
of the manuscripts and miniatures there 
is a series of articles in the Burlington 
Magazine by such writers as Claude 
Anet, E. Blochet, F. R. Martin, and 
Clive Bell; also the beautifully illustrat- 
ed Meisterwerken Muhammedischer 
Kunst in Miinchen 1910 by F. Sarre 
and F. R. Martin, and finally Miniature 
Painting and Painters of Persia, India 
and Turkey by F, R. Martin. This 


work, which is the chief authority on 
Persian miniature, consists of an illus- 
trated text and a volume of plates 
arranged chronologically, so that one 
is enabled to visualize the historic de- 
velopment outlined above. H.G. 


THE DEARTH EXHIBITION 
Fe 1 -NINE of the paintings in 


the Henry Golden Dearth me- 

morial exhibition were installed 
on August 21 just after last month's 
BULLETIN had gone to press. The group 
of paintings still unhung will be placed 
on view on October 7, the date previously 
announced, and the entire collection of 
about ninety canvases will remain in the 
galleries until October 26. 

Much interest has been manifested in 
the exhibition, which has proved to be 
unusually varied for a “one-man show.” 
Representative examples of paintings 
from three distinct periods were selected: 
(1) From 1890 on—poetic landscapes, 
mostly of picturesque France with at 
least one painting in the Inness manner; 
(2) from 1912 on—studies in broken 
color, including figures, many pools, and 
pictures of rocks and several marines; 
(3) from his latest and most important 
period—“arrangements” of still _ life, 
some of which show the Gothic, religious 
element seen in the Institute’s “Virgin 
and Child” and others a decidedly 
Oriental influence, a number of portraits 
and figure pieces with Gothic and Re- 
naissance attributes or Oriental back- 
grounds of Japanese screens and wood 
carvings. Reproductions of several 
Dearth paintings will be found on 
pages 100 and 101. 
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PRINTS BY OLD MASTERS 


know when and where Schon- 

gauer lived and died—and essays 
of appreciation are helpful—they often 
clarify our own thoughts—but never is 
the enjoyment of prints so real as when 
the originals are before us. It is so 
simple to let the work of art speak for 
itself, and so eminently satisfactory; for 
explanations and analyses often confound 
instead of elucidating, and ornate word 
pictures of masterpieces often fill the 
humble reader with awe and with a 
sense that they are past his understand- 
ing. 

It is, therefore, with keen anticipation 
of great pleasure that the visitor, un- 
burdened with tomes, critical, explana- 
tory, or otherwise, should come to the 
Print Room of the Art Institute to make 
—or renew—the acquaintance of 
Schongauer, Durer, and a few of the 
early Italians, whose prints have formed 
the subject of many literary rhapsodies. 
There is a dearth of these old prints 
nowadays, and only occasionally are 
visitors to our print department privileg- 
ed to study such examples of early en- 
gravings as have been lent (for exhibi- 
tion until the first week in November) 
by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 

Of the seventy-seven prints shown 
four are sixteenth century Italian 
engravings — Mocetto’s “Calumny of 
Apelles,’” Marco Dente’s “God com- 
manding Noah to build the Ark,”’ Robet- 
ta’s “Adoration of the Magi,” and Ven- 
eziano’s “Emperor meeting warrior.” 
Girolamo Mocetto’s work for the most 
Part was produced in Venice and shows 


B ison are useful—we like to 


the influence of Bellini and Cima. The 
“Calumny” is after a drawing in the 
British Museum attributed to Mantegna. 
Marco Dente da Ravenna and Agostino 
de’ Musi, called Veneziano, were prob- 
ably assistants of the famous Marcan- 
tonio, Veneziano was the more prolific, 
but Marco Dente comes closer to their 
master in technique. Cristofano Robetta, 
a Florentine of the transition period— 
he died in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century—is represented by an 
early impression of one of his best plates. 
In this print, the “Adoration of the 
Magi,” Robetta has translated a picture 
by Filippino Lippi, adding a group of 
angels above the Virgin and Child as his 
contribution to the composition. The 
original plate, from which a number of 
modern impressions have been taken, is 
now preserved in the British Museum. 
The thirty-one engravings by Martin 
Schongauer, in his day commonly called 
“Handsome Martin,” by themselves 
form a remarkable assemblage of early 
prints. Before his time goldsmiths had 
practically monopolized the art of en- 
graving; with him we have the entrance 
of the painter into the art. One of the 
most conspicuous innovations brought 
about by him is the “solidifying” of the 
figure, the expression of plastic form. 
He strove also to render color and tex- 
ture, an accomplishment brought to per- 
fection by his successor, Durer. In all 
this Schongauer did not seek to be 
realistic—to us he seems to revel in the 
grotesque—he was interested in design 
and line as such. And as he advanced 
he sought to eliminate all non-essentials, 
working for simplification instead. We 
therefore find that his earliest twelve 
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MOONLIGHT, FRENCH VILLAGE—BY GEORGE H. BOGERT 
PAINTING PRESENTED BY MILTON L. STRAUSS, 1919 


engravings (those in which the mono- 
gram signature has an ““M” with shanks 
vertical instead of oblique) are more 
elaborate than the later prints, which 
portray single figures more often than 
groups. Six of those early engravings 
are found here: the “Nativity,” the 
“Adoration of the Magi,” the “Flight 
into Egypt,” the “Virgin and Child with 
the parrot,” the “Death of the Virgin,” 
and “St. Anthony tormented,” said to be 
a favorite print of Michel Angelo. Not 
only biblical subjects are represented in 
this collection; several coats of arms are 
shown, also the “Two men journeying,” 
and that great technical achievement, the 
“Incense burner,” which supplies con- 


vincing proof that Schongauer had 
knowledge of the goldsmith’s art. None 
of his- 115 engravings is dated, but since 
van Meckenem in copying had used the 
later version of the monogram about 
1468, the year 1465 has been assigned as 
probably the earliest date for Schongauer’s 
prints. Almost all of his works are now 
very hard toprocure. The “Virgin seated in 
a courtyard,” reproduced in last month’s 
BULLETIN, is extremely rare. 
“Handsome Martin’s” had 
spread during his lifetime from Kolmar 
to Augsburg and, according to Vasari, 
to Italy as well. Young Albrecht Durer 
went on a pilgrimage to study with the 
master, but Schongauer had died. And 
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LANDSCAPE—BY NARCISSE VIRGILIO DIAZ 
Cc. BAI LIHME LOAN COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 


then young Albrecht succeeded the earlier 
master: and, it is said, surpassed him; and 
even the common charge of over-elabora- 
tion in his prints does not seriously im- 
pair his fame. The Palmer collection 
contains twenty-six of his engravings and 
eight of his woodcuts. 

Unlike Schongauer, Durer had a great 
interest in landscape, and even in an 
early print, the “Virgin and Child with 
the monkey,” we find a landscape back- 
ground of rare beauty. As early as 
1503, the year in which he engraved 
the “Coat of arms with the skull,” he 
was completely a master of the en- 
graver’s technique. To the following 


year belongs his ‘““Adam and Eve,” which 
is the crowning work of years of study 
and a long series of drawings. About the 
earliest of his engravings in the present 


collection are the “Hercules” and 
the “Carrying off of Amymone,” done 
about 1494. Of the large and _ best- 
known plates there are: “St. Jerome in 
his cell,” which many print lovers claim 
is Durer’s masterpiece, the “St. Hubert” 
and the “Gréat Fortune.” A fine im- 
pression of the very rare ‘Idleness” 
is also found here and unusually brilliant 
impressions of the little “Nativity,” the 
“Prodigal Son,” the “Virgin nursing the 
Child,” the “Christ before Caiphas,” and 
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POSTER—BY D. CHARLES FOUQUERAY 
PURCHASED FROM THE 0. 8. A. SPRAGUE FUND 


the “Virgin with a crown of stars.” The 
eight woodcuts are from the Large Pas- 
sion, the Apocalypse of St. John, and the 
Life of the Virgin. 

Five French prints add further variety 
to the exhibition: one engraving, a 
Nativity, by Jean Gourmont, who was a 
printer in Paris in 1506 and an engraver 
in Lyons about twenty years later, and 
four etchings by Claude. K. W. McG. 


NOTES 


ECTURES—As in previous years 
L the Tuesday afternoon lecture 
course will provide illustrated 
talks on a variety of subjects both in- 
timately and distantly related to the 
fine arts. 


Wallace Nutting, of Saugus, Mass- 
achusetts, opens the course, on Tuesday 
October 7, with a lecture on “Early 
American homes and their furnishings.” 
Mr. Nuttiag in his establishment at 
Saugus deals in early furniture, colonial 
wrought iron, and original signed prints. 
The Nutting collection contains exam- 
ples illustrating the history of American 
furniture, from the earliest Windsor 
chairs (Mr. Nutting has written a 
“Windsor handbook”) and gate-leg 
tables to the later pieces which show the 
influence of Chippendale. Since, in 
restoring old houses and furnishing them 
with antiques and historical models, he 
could not find anywhere a good assort- 
ment of colonial designs in ironwork, he 
undertook the manufacture of it. Be- 
sides making Windsor chairs, of great 
variety of design, he makes reproductions 
of quaint seventeenth century furniture. 

On October 14, T. C. O’Donnell, 
Managing Editor of Cartoons Maga- 
zine, will speak on “The historical de- 
velopment of the cartoon.” Mr. 
O’Donnell has written articles and 
essays on art subjects, a series of lectures 
on the “Psychology of idea getting’’—to 
give the artist practical assistance in 
evolving ideas, especially saleable ideas— 
and is the author of “The healthful 
house,” wherein esthetics and hygiene 
mingle to produce the ideal home. His 
lecture will begin with the birth of 
English caricature in the early eighteenth 
century, analyze the work of Hogarth, 
Bunbury, Gillray, and Rowlandson in 
relation to social and political conditions 
of their age, take us through Leech and 
Cruikshank down to Tennie] and 
Daumier and the American Nast. The 
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lecture will also treat the relation ex- 
isting between the progress of the various 
tendencies of the present day cartoon and 
the ‘development of styles and technique. 

On the following Tuesday, October 
21, Lorado Taft will be deflected from 
his sculpture course to tell us of his 
“Rambles in Burgundy.” Mr. Taft 
has recently returned from France and 
in his entertaining fashion he will ac- 
quaint us with some of his adventures. 

Jesseca Penn Evans, who will be 
remembered for her pantomimic dances 
in costume given last season, comes to 
the Institute again on October 28 with 
a new series of such dances. 

The first lecture in November is by 
Professor Patty S. Hill, who is Director 
of the Kindergarten-Primary, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Her 
subject, on November 4, will be “Play 
and art.” Miss Hill, after graduating 
from the Louisville Collegiate Institute 
and teaching and supervising in various 
kindergartens, went to the Teachers’ 
College at Columbia. In 1908-09 she 
was president of the International 
Kindergarten Union. She is a well- 
known contributor to educational maga- 
zines and joint author of “Song Stories 
for the Kindergarten.” 

The remaining lectures in November 
are by Lorado Taft and Walter Scott 
Perry. Mr. Perry, Director in the 
School of Fine and Applied Arts at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, since 1887, will lec- 
ture on November 18 and 25. Synopses 
of the lectures will be given next month. 


Mr. Biock’s ReTurN — Maurice 
Block, for several years a member of the 
Museum staff and recently a member of 


IDLENESS—BY ALBRECHT DURER 
POTTER PALMER COLLECTION 


Hospital Unit No. 13, has returned from 
Paris, where he attended the A. E. F. 
Art Training Center, and has resumed 
work at the Art Institute. He has been 
assigned to the department of labels. 


ATTENDANCE—During the month of 
August there were 9,289 paid admissions 
to the Art Institute, the largest number 
ever recorded for one month. 


BucKINGHAM COLLECTIONS—Miss 
Maud Buckingham’s_ collection of 


Persian and Indo-Persian miniatures and 
pottery, of the period ranging from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth century, is 
still on exhibition in gallery 46 and will 
remain for another month or more. 
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PAGE FROM THE “SHAH-NAMAH”’—BY FIRDAUSI 
PERSIAN MS LENT BY AMBROSE CRAMER 


Mention of them is made elsewhere in 
this BULLETIN, and a reproduction of the 
oldest and rarest piece is found on page 
109. The Chinese porcelain and carved 
glass also owned by Miss Buckingham 
and lent to the Art Institute is still in- 
stalled in gallery 47. 


New Instructors—As the visiting 
instructor in the Art Institute school 
this year comes George W. Bellows, a 
painter who has won high recognition 
throughout the country. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Design, 
has been awarded many medals and prizes 
in American exhibitions, and is repre- 
sented in practically all the large mu- 


seums of the United States. He will 
teach painting and probably lithography. 
An exhibition of his paintings will be 
held some time in November. Randall 
Davey, one of the most distinguished of 
Arperica’s younger painters, has studied 
with Robert Henri, and in Holland and 
Spain. He is represented in the Friends 
of American Art collection by a painting 
of still life and a portrait. He will teach 
painting from life, beginning with the 
second term of the school. Frederick 
Victor Poole will teach painting in life 
and still life. To the French and Spanish 
influences already established in the 
school he brings the result of a thorough 
training in the English schools. 

Will Foster, an illustrator of inter- 
national reputation, will teach illustra- 
tion and etching in the evening school. 
He is well known for his contributions 
to American magazines—the Saturday 
Evening Post in particular. 


Mepat—The Art Institute 
has received as a gift from the village of 
Glencoe a replica of the memorial 
medal which that town has presented to 
every one of its sons who served in the 
army or navy during the war. The 
sculptor of the medal is Paul Fijelde, a 
Chicago artist. 


SauGatuck ScHoot—The Summer 
School of Painting at Saugatuck, Mich- 
igan—Frederick F. Fursman, director— 
with the collaboration of the Art In- 
stitute Alumni Association has recently 
completed the most successful summer in 
its history. The total enrollment was 
82 students, with a membership of 52 at 
the height of the season, the students 
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coming from ten states in the south and 
middle west and from Canada. Further 
expansion is dependent upon the finan- 
cial ability of the school to procure larger 
quarters next year. The Alumni of the 
Institute were represented by 26 stu- 
dents. The brilliant, almost rainless, 
summer gave the students unlimited 
opportunity for plein air work. Allen 
St. John was special critic. 


Honor CoNnFERRED—The Art In- 
stitute is happy to announce that two 
members of its staff have recently been 
decorated by the French Government. 
Miss Bessie Bennett, Curator of Decora- 
tive Arts, and Miss Sarah L. Mitchell, 
Librarian of the Ryerson Library, have 
received the honor of being appointed 
Officier de ’Instruction publique by the 
Minister of Education and Fine Arts. 


Book sy W. D. Moopy—W hat of 
the city? is the challenging title of a 
new book by Walter D. Moody, the 
managing director of the Chicago Plan 
Association. Inquiries from more than 
250 cities in the United States for in- 
formation concerning city planning have 
induced the author to transcribe in his 
copiously illustrated book the results of 
his long study and practical experience. 
Already the improvements sponsored by 
the Chicago Plan Commission, in its 
plan for developing and beautifying the 
city, have cost about $150,000,000. Mr. 
Moody is the Commission’s propagan- 
dist and pleads for scientific promotional 
work in city planning, taking up city 
planning in general and the Chicago 
plan in particular. The first edition of 
the book is exhausted. 


LEAF FROM “MANAFI-AL-HAYAWAN” 
L. M.. BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION OF 
PERSIAN MINIATURES AND POTTERY 


LIBRARY NOTES 


HE books from the library of the 
late Helen Hyde which were a 


memorial gift to the Ryerson 


Library from her sister Mrs. Edwin F. 
Gillette have in their number several 


Japanese publications. These contain 
three volumes on Japanese birds and 
flowers; kimono designs; books on Jap- 
anese marks and signatures; a. collection 
of drawings by Kiosai; a set of small 
books containing pictures of all the 
Buddhas. In addition there are picture 
books, Japanese magazines, and the book 
of a hundred devils. A book of special 
interest to textile designers is made up 
of various cotton samples, more than 
one hundred years old, some woven, 
others hand-printed with woodblocks. 
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Only a few of the other books can be 
mentioned. Le case ed i monumenti 
di Pompei by Niccolini has one volume 
of general description and two volumes 
of colored plates, which cover a variety 
of subjects, including interiors, jewel 
work, utensils, mosaics, furniture, and 
decorative designs of the period. Musée 
frangais by Croze includes among its 
reproductions of paintings and sculpture 


nection with a similar work belonging 
to the same collection, L’art arabe by 
Prisse d’ Avennes. Other important books 
are Iconographia espanola and three 
volumes of facsimile drawings from the 
originals in the British Museum and one 
of ‘works by the early Italians. 

In the Photograph and Lantern Slide 
Department a recent accession is a 
group of slides illustrating the history 


many fine examples of the Dutch School. of the cartoon. In recognition of the 
There are also a number of beautifully fourth centenary of the death of 
bound volumes of photographs of Leonardo da Vinci, the department is 
Michel Angelo’s works. Les arts arabes preparing an exhibit of photographs to 
by Jules Bourgoin is of interest in con- show the development of that artist. 


EXHIBITIONS 
OctosEer 1919—MarcuH 1920 


July-November—Collection of engravings by Schongauer, Durer, and other old 
masters lent by Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 


October 7-26, inclusive—(1) Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of Applied Arts. 
(2) Twenty-seventh Annual Exhibition by the Chicago Ceramic Art Associa- 


tion. 


(3) Paintings by the late Henry Golden Dearth. 


November (Dates to be announced)—(1) Books published in Chicago exhibited 
by the Caxton Club. 
(2) Wood engravings by Timothy Cole. 
(3) Paintings by George W. Bellows. 


November 6—December 10, inclusive—(1) Thirty-second Annual Exhibition of 
American Oil Paintings and Sculpture. 
(2) Twenty-seventh Annual Exhibition by the Atlan Ceramic Art Club. 


December (Dates to be announced )—Toys made in America, exhibited by the Art 
Alliance and the Art Institute. 


December 16-31, inclusive—Paintings, sketches and drawings by Lieutenant Jean 
Julien Lemordant. 


December 16, 1919—January 22, 1920, inclusive—(1) Paintings by Bryson 
Burroughs. 
(2) Paintings by Oliver Dennett Grover. 
(3) Paintings by Abel Pann. 


January 29—March 3, inclusive—Twenty-fourth Annual Exhibition of Works 
by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 
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BULLETIN OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


FOR MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON MEMORIAL HALL, TUESDAYS 
AND FRIDAYS AT 4 P. M. NEARLY ALL ILLUSTRATED BY STEREOPTICON. 


OCTOBER 


7 Lecture: “Early American homes and their furnishings.” Wallace Nutting. 
10 Lecture: “Greek sculpture, formative influences.” Lorado Taft. 
14 Lecture: ‘The historical development of the cartoon.” T. C. O’Donnell. 
17 Lecture: “Greek sculpture—prehistoric, archaic.” Lorado Taft. 
21 Lecture: “Rambles in Burgundy.” Lorado Taft. 
24 Lecture: “Phidias and the Parthenon.” Lorado Taft. 
28 Dance mimes: A series of pantomimic dances in costume arranged and danced 
by Mrs. Jesseca Penn Evans. 
“Praxiteles and his contemporaries.” Lorado Taft. 


31 Lecture: 


NOVEMBER 


4 Lecture: “Play and art.” Professor Patty S. Hill. 

7 Lecture: “Hellenistic sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 

11 Concert: By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

14 Lecture: “Greek art in Rome.” Lorado Taft. 

18 Lecture: “The,evolution of architecture and the adaptation of the principles 
of building design to modern conditions.” Walter Scott Perry. 

21 Lecture: “Early Italian sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 

25 Lecture: “Art and design as applied to the home.” Walter Scott Perry. 


28 Thanksgiving Holiday. 


DECEMBER 


2 Lecture: “The glory of St. Sophia and the art of unredeemed Greece.” Dr. 
Mitchell Carroll. 

5 Lecture: “Donatello.” Lorado Taft. 

g Lecture: “The development of American landscape painting.”” Walter Sargent. 

12 Lecture: “Michel Angelo.” Lorado Taft. 

16 Lecture: “Music in relation to the arts of design.” Thomas Whitney Surette. 

19 Lecture: “Bernini and the decadence.” Lorado Taft. 

23 Christmas Holiday. 

30 Christmas Holiday. 


LECTURES ON SCULPTURE 


Ten lectures, “Classical and Renaissance sculpture,” illustrated by the stereopticon, 
Friday afternoons at 4 o'clock, beginning October 10. Lorado Taft, sculptor. 
Titles given above. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Concerts will be given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 
o'clock, from October 12, 1919 to April 25, 1920, inclusive. George Dasch 
will conduct the orchestra. Admission 10 cents. 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


OFFICERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


President CuHar-es L. HUTCHINSON 

ManrtTIN A. RYERSON 
Vice-Presidents Frawx G. LOGAN 
Treasurer Ernest A. HAMILL 
Secretary WiuiaM F. 
Manager of the Membership 

Department Guy U. Younc 
Membership Clerk Grace M. WILLIAMS 
Director Georce W. Eccers 
Curator of Decorative 

Arts B. BENNETT 
Curator of Exhibitions 

CuHarves H. BURKHOLDER 

Curator of the Buckingham 

Prints Freperick W. GookIN 
Librarian SarauH L, MITCHELL 
Registrar of the School Fanny J. KENDALL 
Head of Museum Instruction 

Department Mrs. HERMAN J. HALL 
Head of Extension 

Department Ross CRANE 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 
Incorporated May 24, 1879, for the “founding 
and maintenance of schools of art and design, 
the formation and exhibition of collections of 
objects of art, and the cultivation and exten- 
sion of the arts of design by any appropriate 
means.” Museum building upon the Lake 
Front, first occupied in 1893, and never closed 
even for a day since. Admission free at all 
times to members and their families and to 
public school teachers and pupils. Free to’ 
the public Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, 
and legal holidays. Other days, 25c. Hours: 
9 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. week days; 12:15 to 9:00 
p. m., Sundays. 


MEMBERSHIP—Annual Members, $10 a 
year. Life Members, $100, without further 
payments. Sustaining Members, $25 or more 
a year. Governing Members, $100 upon 
election and $25 a year thereafter. Upon the 
payment of $400 Governing Members become 
Governing Life Members, thenceforth exempt 
from dues. Benefactors are those who have 
contributed $25,000 or more. 


All members entitled, with families and non- 
resident friends, to use of Ryerson (art) Library 
and to admission to all entertainments given 
by the Art Institute, excepting Sunday con- 
certs, to which a small fee is charged. 


THE SCHOOL—Departments of Drawing, 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Decorative 
Designing, Normal Instruction, and Architec- 
ture. Saturday classes in Lettering, Decora- 
tive Design, Normal Instruction, and Hand 
Work. Classes for children in Drawing, 
Modeling, Painting, and Sketching on Satur- 
days from 1o to 12 a. m. and 2 to 4 p. m 
Evening school classes in Mechanical and 
Architectural Drawing, Design, Free-hand 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, and Costume 
Design on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
‘days from 7 to 9:30 p. m. Information and 
circulars of instruction to be obtained from 
School Registrar. 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTION—For guid- 
ance: One dollar per hour for four persons 
or less. Groups of more than four, 2sc a 
person. Clubs of less than forty, $5; of over 
forty, $10. Instruction in the regular weekly 
classes, $3 for twelve lessons; no single 
tickets. Groups from schools, $2. Time limit 
for all classes: one and one-half hours. 
Appointments, Room 16. 


RYERSON (ART) LIBRARY—Thirteen 
thousand volumes, 36,000 photographs, and 
19,427 lantern slides; the Burnham Library, 
2,400 volumes on architecture, open every 
week day, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m.; Sundays, 2 to 8 
p. m. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday even- 
ings until 9:30. Photographs and lantern slides 
available as loans. Room provided for students. 


CATALOGUES—General Catalogue of 
Architecture, Sculpture, Paintings, etc. 
216 pages and 48 illustrations 25¢ 

Catalogue of the Casts of Ancient Sculp- 
ture in the Elbridge G. Hall and other 
collections, by Alfred Emerson. 

Part I. Oriental and Early Greek Art 25¢ 
Part II. Early Greek Sculpture 25¢ 

Catalogue of Etchings and Drawings by 
Charles Meryon. Howard Mansfield 
Collection 25¢ 

Catalogue of Etchings by Joseph Pennell. 
Joseph Brooks Fair Collection 25¢ 

Catalogue of Etchings by Anders Zorn. 
Wallace L. DeWolf Collection 25¢ 

Catalogue of current exhibitions 5 to soc 


COLOR PRINTS OF PAINTINGS belong- 
ing to Museum (36 subjects at 33c each, 8 
extra for mailing), PHOTOGRAPHS by the 
Museum photographer, and POSTCARDS 
(16 subjects in colors at 2 for sc and 225 
subjects in one color at re each). Illustrated 
price list on application, 


PERMITS TO COPY and to photograph 
in the Museum obtainable through Director's 
Secretary. No permits necessary for sketch- 
ing or for use of hand cameras. 


LUNCH ROOM—Open week days, from 
11:45 a. m. to 1:30 p. m.; Sundays, from 
12:15 to 8 p. m. Ground floor. 
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